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Can UN Ease Middle East Crisis ? 


Unitrep Nations, N.Y.—Dag Hammarskjold’: 
mission to the Middle East is turning out to 
be a more important diplomatic journey than 
seemed likely when he set forth, The UN 
secretary-general is not a man who likes fan 


fare; indeed, he shuns publicity like the 


by William R. Frye 


summarized them on August 26 in an addr 

to the Council on Foreign Relations of New 
York. They are three, he said: re fugees, mu 
tual fear of attack, and borde: The Secre 
tary'’s specific solutions had a cool reception 


in the Arab world, but Mr. Hammarskjold 


| plague, and thus the magnitude of his effort hastened to praise them as “generous and con 
to bring peace to the volcanic Holy Land was tructive.” Mr. Dulles’ proposal with respect 
not appreciated at first. to relugees—repatriation, resettlement on new 
| The same was true of Mr. Hammarskjold’s irrigated land, and compensation with 
other major personal mission—his New Year's money lent to Israel by the United States 
trip to Peiping a year ago. Yet it eventually aid the secretary-general, “may well prove to 
resulted in the freeing of American fliers be an approach to this humanitarian problem 
from Chinese Communist jails and the open hich would mark a beginning of a general 
ing of direct peace talks between Washington tabilization of conditions in the area... . | 
| and Peiping. It also produced a long period hope that this far sighted suggestion will be re 
of relative calm in the Formosa area. ceived with all the attention that it deserves 
i The secretary-general had a similar course and gives us a basis on which the ‘parties ma 
of action in mind when he set out for the find it possible to consider a more lasting set 
; Middle East. There must first be a cooling off tlement’. . . In retrospect, thi omment 
j period, he felt, during which some of the in takes on considerable significance 
tense emotion could be drained out of the A series of events in the area last autumn 


problem and logic allowed to take its place. 
Thereupon, an attack could be made upon 
the specific issues. 

The key issues have long been only too 


clear. Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 


FEBRUARY 15, 1956 


pointed up the urgency of a solution, First 
the Israeli-Egyptian border erupted into vio 
lence; then the Israeli-Syrian frontier became 
the scene of bloodshed. The volcano was rum 


bling dangerously. Maj. Gen. E. L. M. Burns, 
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chief of the UN Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization, who had reported 
earlier in private that there probably 
would be an indefinite series of small 
outbreaks with no major trouble, 
changed his view and warned head- 
quarters officially and publicy of the 
possibility of “full-scale hostilities.” 

Many world figures, recognizing 
the challenge, offered their services 
as peacemakers. Sir Anthony Eden 
of Britain was one; Marshal Tito of 
Yugoslavia was reported to be an- 
other. But no one was wholly ac- 
ceptable to both sides. The only man 
who had the confidence of both 
Arabs and Jews was Dag Hammar 
skjold. The quality of acceptability 
is obviously essential for a mediator 
anywhere. But it is especially impor 
tant in the Middle East. 

There is some possibility that the 
time for mediation is ripe. We do 
not know what the two sides have 
told Mr. Hammarskjold. But we do 
know the kind of solution which Mr. 
Dulles, Sir Anthony and Mr. Ham- 
marskjold are likely to have consid 
ered feasible and which the secre 
tary-general is likely to have offered. 
It is either implicit or explicit in the 
Dulles and Eden plans put forward 
last autumn, Its main outlines are 


these: ‘ 


Possible Terms of Settlement 


Refugees: Acceptance for the pub 
lic record of the principle of total 
repatriation; private assurance to 
Israel that not more than a certain 
number 
900,000 


perhaps 100,000 out of 
would avail themselves of 


the right; resettlement of the rest 


with the assistance of Western-spon- 
sored irrigation projects; generous 
compensation with Anglo-Ameri- 
can money, perhaps administered 
through the UN. Since the United 
States has contributed $141,150,000 
to relief and rehabilitation already, 
and plans to spend at least $16,700,- 
000 more in fiscal 1956, we could 
pay a 


permanent 


considerable amount for a 


settlement and still be 
ahead of the game—even if we gave 
(not loaned) Israel the money for 
compensation, 

Borders: A compromise between 
the borders laid down for Israel in 
the 1947 resolutions of the UN Gen 
eral Assembly and the armistice line 
of 1949 (which gives Israel de facto 
control over a much larger area, in- 
cluding the Negev with its possible 
oil and other resources). This ques- 
tion of frontiers is an especially 
touchy one to discuss in public, as 
Sir Anthony discovered. 

Mutual fear of attack: Internation- 
al guarantees of the borders finally 
established, either through the UN 
or by the Western Big Three or con- 
ceivably both. 

Any such settlement would neces- 
sitate sweeping concessions by both 
sides of a type which could not be 
made in a process of public or quasi- 
Mr. Ham- 


marskjold so aptly said, his effort is 


public negotiation. As 
“of value in proportion to its quiet- 
ness.” 

It is also of value, although he 
did not say so, in proportion to the 
degree of calm which can be re 
stored in the area. Only if major bor- 
der incidents can cease for a fairly 


long period would it be possible to 


put such a plan into effect, even if 
it could ‘be agreed upon. To this end, 
Israel obviously must abandon any 
ideas of planned military reprisal. 
Mr. 
Hammiarskjold has succeeded in per- 


suading Jerusalem of this. Israel’s de 


There are many who hope 


sire for arms gives Washington ley 
erage on Israeli policy, which could 
be used to assist the secretary-general. 

The unanimous condemnation of 
the December 11 raid which the Se 
curity Council voted just as the sex 
retary-general arrived in the Middle 
East was designed to facilitate his 
task in Israel by ‘underlining the 
UN’s official concern. The Council 
resolution also was intended to in 
crease the warmth of-his welcome in 
the Arab capitals. The intensity of 
the language — Hervé Alphand of 
France said it was the strongest reso 
lution ever adopted by the Council 
was also due to 
the fact that the West could not per 
mit the Soviet Union to be Syria’s 


on such a matter 


only champion. No one really en 
joyed competing with the Kremlin 
for the Arabs’ favor, but to do any 
thing else would have been to permit 
the U.S.S.R. to destroy the atmos 
phere the West was seeking to create 
for Mr. Hammarskjold. 

The problem of peace for the Holy 
Land is nothing short of monu 
mental. It may be impossible of solu 
tion. But UN diplomats think the 
secretary-general can turn the trick 
if anyone can. 

Mr. Frye, a 


Christian 


staff of The 
1941, has 


been its United Nations correspondent for 


member of the 
Science Monitor since 


six. years and covered the UN's tenth anni 
San that 


newspaper. 


versary meeting at Francisco for 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


Bipartisan Policy Survives Debate 


You can't keep foreign policy out of 
this Presidential campaign—because 
foreign policy is already in the 
campaign. You can’t unscramble an 
omelet. 

Actually foreign policy belongs in 
a Presidential campaign. Foreign 
policy is an important part—it could 


be the most important part—ol 


load 


days. And under present world con 


an 
Administration’s work these 
ditions, and with the United States 
the colossus of the free world, for 
eign policy can no more be ruled out 
of a Presidential campaign year than 
King Canute could hold back the 
waves. To do so would be like play 
ing Hamlet without the Prince. 
The problem is not to keep fore ign 
policy out of the campaign—which 
is manifestly impossible—but to keep 
the debate on foreign policy clean 
Mar 


and constructive, under some 


quess of Queensberry rules. 


Charges Fly — 


Unfortunately the beginnings of 
the Presidential campaign debate on 
foreign policy are 


not 1uSpICcloUs, 


Secretary of State John Foster Dul 
New Year’s r 


was to eschew involvement in poli 


les, whose solution 


ticking at all costs, opened up with 
an interview in Life magazine which 
at one stroke destroyed all his 


Pa | 
good 


intentions. True, Life magazine ove 


wrote and overplayed and overhead 


lined the story; yet the picture it 


painted of Mr. Dulles going to the 
brink of 


months touched off a 


war three times in twelve 


furore heard 
round the world. 
In the United States reaction was 


Adlai Ste 


with playing “Rus 


broadly partisan. yvenson 


charged Dulles 


sian roulette” with peace, and de 


manded that Eisenhower either 
secretary: Vice Pre 


dent Nixon decried all this “yacket 


own or fire his 


yak” by Democrats, hinting it wa 


the 


sour grapes on part because 
their man Acheson had not been 
able to look over the brink without 


falling in. Among Washington 


lies there ran a shudder of d pai 
and outrage—despair at the art 
implied unilateralism on the part of 
the Secretary, outrage at what the 
felt were misstatements ol fact, 


While to our 


the article 


lron Curtain enemies 


was heaven-sent proot 


positive that Dulles policy of dete 


and H-bomb: 


rence meant waving A 
in every crisis 


But Basic Agreement Persists 


Yet, in spite of this bad start, ex 


cept for a tew blow-hards and a | 


cW 


die-hards in each 


political camp, the 
two major parties of the country 
have about as common a foreign 
policy as it is possible to get without 
being identical. The differences and 
disputes are really not over police 
so much as over practitioners, not 
over what should be done i vho 
should do it and how it should be 
done. 

The dispute is over personaiiti 

and program: Mr. Acheson 
the Republican’s whipping boy; and 


Mr. Dulles is 


the Democrat 


the whipping bov of 


he Republicas 


tack Mr. Acheson for condescension 
and self-righteousness; the Dem 
crats attack Mr, Du'les for arrogance 
and deviousness. Mr. Acheson warns 
against Republican “pactornania 
and Republican “hucksterism Mr. 
Dulles criticizes the Democrats’ try 
at “containment” and Mr. Achesor 


“defense perimeter 


} Omission 


Lhe two parties argue over foreign 
ud—but one ot pro and the other 
on. They as ver the amount, 
what project derwrite, wheth 
er there should | ong-term or short 
term commit ind members of 
both partie on both ides 
Both partic int allies for the 
United State ind those who want 
more hither a or tighter ties 
here or tigl there, belong to 
both yx itica ! | The irvument 
i ovel the t or commitments, 
the degree ooperation, A Repub 
lican President finds he in work 
hand in ‘ ith a Democrat 
Congress on toreign policy. The rea 


on is not that 
tt 


rie water ! 


policy begin i 


ill America 


| ind of world 


Cine 
tand more ¢ 
that non po 


| hin 


Republi 


esty 
if ( 


1) 


if the 
isset but are d 
through the 

} 


rite h 


It in 


that « 


ilent 
hed, 
son quips, he 
But 


ce bate ( 


while a 
the ta 


up 


point | 


the two parti 


thing that 


vat ‘brain ire 


artic Claim too 


partisanship stops at 


but that foreign 
vater's edge and 

I about the ine 

ean 

reign policy could 
hn ritical year 1s 
imodity mod 

| improve if the 

| e up “peace 
ly of the GOP 

i could admit 

ot their exclusive 
ited fairly evenly 

i pectrum Both 
‘ h charge too 
nt even iV tall too 
} hut not pre cr 
ha iused more 
than by keeping 
umed, but not veri 
trme Adlai Steven 
te i fev oters 

iy kick up a 
pol t ilse 

that on. ba I ie 
ett Ve united 
Neat STANFORD 
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FOREIGN POLICY FORUM 


Should U.S. 
Sell Arms 
to Israel ? 


HE armistice border between 

Israel and the Arab states has 
become not only the newest but the 
most active Communist front in the 
whole world. Here we see the new 
Communist power thrust—post-Ge- 
neva style. 

The “summit” conference at Ge- 
neva marked one of the turning 
points in world history. For there the 
United States seized the peace initia- 
tive away from the Communists. We 
have yet to fully exploit this advan- 
tage, but we did seize the initiative. 
Our challenge was very puzzling to 
the Communists, and they are now 
trying to answer it by vaulting right 
into the center of the Middle East, 
an area in which communism had 


not been so active in recent years. 


Communists Exploit Arabs 
This 


totally new problems in world poli- 


maneuver presents for us 
tics. Here is a Communist effort to 
win peoples not by force and propa 
ganda alone but also by economic 
and military assistance, hitherto our 
specialty, On the Israel-Arab issue 
the Communists have exploited the 
intransigence of the Arabs for their 
own purposes, in an effort to use it 
as a reason for, and the basis of, their 
infiltration and ultimate penetration 
of the whole Middle East area, They 
are exploiting the fact that many 
Arab leaders seem to have little con- 
structive hope to offer their people 
and, instead, offer them hatred of 
Israel. The Communists are arming 
the Arabs and proffering them eco- 
nomic and technical assistance for 
the sake of fomenting and bringing 
on an Arab-Israeli struggle, which 


they wish to regard as inevitable. 
They believe that in this struggle, 
no matter who wins or who loses, 
communism can gain the most. 

The United States faces a situation 
where Israeli-Arab tension is not 
merely an isolated factor within an 
isolated area of the world, but cre- 
ates the likelihood of a conflict of the 
utmost moment to our policy in its 
most vital aspects. This is the new 
issue we face in the latest phase of 
the struggle between freedom and 
communism. 


For Israel, this is a fight for sur- 
vival. The people of Israel are not 
foolish. They have tremendous con- 
fidence in their own courage and in 
the indomitable will of their small 
country. But they know that the life 
of their new nation could be ex- 
tinguished just like that—by one 
little decision — a decision which, I 
might say without rancor, the Brit- 
ish came pretty close to making on 
November 9, 1955, when Sir An- 
thony Eden, Britain’s prime minister, 
in his Guildhall speech suggested the 
reduction of Israel’s territory by 30 
percent. For if one would destroy 
Israel without a shot the best way to 
extinguish its hopes for the future is 
to cut it off from the Negev. And 
that is the proposal which Prime 
Minister Eden in effect suggested. 


Time Factor Important 


In this struggle there is yet an- 
other factor—that of time. It would 
be good if we had time to work out 
this problem carefully and deliber- 
ately. But the Israelis told me—and | 
think this is a reasonable estimate 
—that the arms furnished by the 
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Mr. Javits, a Republican, has been Attorney General ot! 
New York State since 1954. In 1946-54 he was in the 
House of Representatives and during that time he served 
as a member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
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foreign aid program. 


Communists to Egypt, and through 
Egypt to Syria and Saudi Arabia, 
are so overwhelming in terms of 
military superiority that even if in 
adequately handled they would stil! 
represent a decisive advantage in 
war. ‘Therefore, the time element in 
volved until the danger becomes 
mortal is six to nine months from 
September-October 1955—that is, the 
summer of 1956, 

The point is that, valorous and 
heroic as the Israelis are, they can 
not defeat jet aircraft, even badly 
operated, with traditional or ortho 
dox-type aircraft, even if expertly 
run. And this is true right down 
the line about other weapons. 


What Israel Needs 


What, under these circumstances, 
does Israel need? 

First, Israel urgently needs a com 
mitment of arms for “legitimate sel! 
defense,” in the words of President 
Eisenhower — strictly scrutinized to 
be just that. The Israelis themselves 
invite such scrutiny. 

I emphasize the word arms “com 
mitment” because arms cannot be 
delivered overnight. 

Second, Israel needs to be included 
in some form of regional security 
arrangements or in a direct mutual 
defense agreement with the United 
States, modeled on our mutual de 
fense agreements with the Republic 
of China on Formosa, with Japan 
and with the Philippines. Israel needs 
to have this same kind of security 
pledge. 

But arms for legitimate self-de 
fense are needed, too. There is in ef 


(Continued on page 86) 
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= United States should not sell 
arms to Israel. 


The danger of an all-out Arab 
Israeli war has been growing at an 
alarming rate in the past six months, 
Zionist and other pro-Israeli groups 
urging 
Administration to sell arms to Israel, 


have been Eisenhower 


the 
in order to offset the Czech arms re 


cently sold to Egypt. 
Such a move would step up the 


arms which has been 


race going 
on quietly but unrelentingly since 
1948—by encouraging the Soviet bloc 
to make further sales to the Arab 
states. It would destroy what re- 
mains of Arab faith in American fair 
play. It would disastrously weaken 
the 


internal moderate 


West's 


chief hope for a peaceful settlement. 


position of 


Arab leaders, Ww ho 


are the 
Instead of halting the drift toward 


war, even a “token” Ameri 


sale ol 
can weapons to Israel would carry 
any peaceful settlement beyond the 


realm of practical politics. 


Only a drastic change of Ameri 
can policy coordinated with Brit 
ain, France and, if possible, Russia 

offers a reasonable chan ¢ ol pre 
venting 


var. We must act, and act 


fast, if this chance is to be seized. 
“Sympathetic impartiality” has 
been the keynote of the Eisenhower 
Dulles policy. To date, this policy 
has not succeeded because it has not 
been implemented. What the Ad 
ministration has offered are the pal 
liative proposals of the Johnston plan 
for joint Israeli-Arab use of the Jor 
dan waters and Mr. Dulles’ Council 


on Foreign Relations speech of Au 


gust 26. Neither the Arabs nor the 


Israelis have accepted either propos 


al. Popular passions, instead of sub 
siding, have risen higher. Border in 
cidents have multiplied. 

The causes of the conflict lie deep 
er. 

For eight years the Israelis, with 
out offering significant concessions, 
have pleaded for peace. In these 
eight years the Arabs have steadfast 
ly refused to make peace except on 
the basis of the UN resolutions of 
1947-48, which would require Israel 
to give up the territory gained by 


conquest in the fighting of 1947-48. 


Arabs’ Sense of Injustice 


Arab stubbornness results from a 
deeply felt sense of injustice. In in 
ternational conflicts justice never 1s 
wholly with one side. But in this 
particular conflict American policy 
makers must take into account the 
fact that the balance of justice is on 
the Arab side. To ask a man to per 
mit, without resistance, the destruc 
tion of his country is to ask him to 
commit a kind of suicide. 

The tragedy is that the creation of 
the state of Israel resulted in the ce 
struction of Arab Palestine and made 
800,000 Palestinian Arabs homeless. 
It was inevitable that in the course 
of time the 42 million Arabs in the 
Middle East would rally In support 
of their Palestinian brothers. 

Peace in Palestine is not possible 
through a compromise worked out 
on the present position of the con 
tending sides, as Mr. Dulles pro 
posed in his speech before the Coun 
cil on Foreign Relations. A deeper 
compromise is necessary, taking into 
the whole 


account evolution of 


events since the Balfour Declaration 


ot 1917, It is a compromise between 
the 80 percent of original Arab Pal 
estine which the Arabs lost to Israel 
in this period, and the whole of 
Zionists 


39 years of effort 


what 


the have 


gained in 
effort which suc 
ceeded only because the Arabs were 
too weak to resist 

1 belies 
compromise now, but no other. They 


will take half a loaf now for the sake 


successfully. 


e the Arabs will accept this 


of peace, but they will continue to 
offered 


it all. And time ts 


resist if they are 


what to 
them is no bread 
on their side. In another year or two 
Arab bitterness, 


S.S.R. as 


the rising tide ol 
buttressed by the | 


Aral 


economic and military strength, 


well as 
by the own rapidly growing 
will 
make even tl compromise impo: 
sible. 
There 
ent leaders 


make 


too, is understandable. No 


is no evidence that the pres 
olf Israel are prepared to 


This, 


country, 


any such cCOMpromise 
and especially not one including Eu 
uffered under Hit 
ler, would find it easy to relinquish 


d in the 


tances foi 


ropean Jews who 


territory. It is difhicult indec 


light of present circum 


Isracli leader to appreciate where 


their own long-range interests rea 


ly lie. 
Such an im 


lowed to 


continu 


good an Op} Ortunity 


to swing anothe entire blo 


tions into its camp 


! 
To be spe in the 
Arab Isr eli 


prac ti able wo 


etl 
the conflict whick 
d have to ec 
least three clement 

1. American 
to accept the | 
1947-48 as the 


new 


point oF 
negotiation The 
be expected fron h negotiations | 
that Israel would relinquish about 
20 percent oO it t territor' 
including northern Galilee 

southern half of the 


would permit aj 1.000 


Arab 
original homes. 


2. American financial aid to com- 


pensate and help resettle both the 
500,000 


refugees to 


return to their 


Palestiman Arabs who do 
not return to their original homes 
and the Israeli Jews who will be dis- 
placed from their present homes in 
the are as ceded by Israel. 

3. An international guarantee of 
the new Israeli frontiers, through the 
United Nations. 

This settlement is squarely based 
on America’s national and global in 
terests, It is as fair a settlement, both 
to Arabs and Israelis, as the facts 
will now permit. Moreover, it is a 
settlement in accord with rapidly 
crystallizing world opinion. 

Until very recently the Arab-Israeli 
dispute was virtually 
three-fourths of 


ignored by 
But all 
this changed last spring when the 


mankind. 


Bandung conference endorsed the 
Arabs’ basic contention that the UN 
1947-48 must 
jandung was the turning 
point. Now the U.S.S.R., and Yugo 
slavia 
This the United States and 
Britain no real choice. The middle 


world 


resolutions of be en- 


forced. 


as well, have followed suit. 


leaves 


Indonesia, India, Iran, Tur 
key, Tito, and their associates—have 
said very clearly where they believe 
justice lies, Either we go along or 
we give the game up to Russia. For 
in this instance the neutrals and all 


the small the middle 


world have right on their side. It is 


nations of 


the United States and Britain, pres 
sured by Zionism, who have erred 
all along. 

The question may be asked, What 
assurance can one give that the 
Arabs, having taken 20 percent of 
Israel's territory, will then be satis 
fied? Will this not whet their appe 
tite for more, until they destroy the 
whole of Israel? 

To this there is a valid answer. 


My proposal is that Israel’s new 


frontiers should be internationally 
guaranteed through the United Na- 
tions. The negotiations leading to 
the determination of these frontiers 
need not be concluded until the Arab 
states themselves agree to participate 
in the guarantee, along with India 
and the rest of what I have called the 
middle world, On these terms Unit- 
ed States and British armed forces, 
in the last resort, could safely be 
used to But 


resort 


protect Israel. there 


would be no_ last because 
world opinion would then swing to 
Israel’s side. Then the U.S.S.R. and 
Arab extremists would be cornered 
and would have to give in. Now it 


is Israel 


-with the United States and 
which are about to be cor- 
nered and forced to yield or to fight. 


Britain 


Javits 


(Continued from page 84) 


fect a three-power declaration of 
May 1950, 
States, Britain 


United 
France, which 
guarantees the inviolability of the 


armistice borders between Israel and 


made by the 


and 


the Arab states. But, say the Israelis, 
it may take a week, two weeks, a 
month or two months to actually 
implement that guarantee by mili- 
tary force if need be, and in that time 
“we could,” they say, “be extin- 
guished as a people, considering the 
size and strategic vulnerability of 
our country,” so that even this exist 
ing guarantee is not adequate for 


their dangerous situation. 


Need for a Prompt Decision 


Besides, why ask the people of the 
United States to risk another case 
of Communist-fomented armed ag 
gression, Korea style, when the peo- 
ple of Israel are ready to fight in 
their own defense against such ag- 
gression if allowed to acquire the 
necessary arms with which to de 


fend themselves? 
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Our country, as I see it, cannot al 
low war to break out in the Middle 
East, nor can we allow the Commu 
nists to capture the Middle East. 

And so our government needs to 
and make it 
promptly. Perhaps the most urgent 
matter in American policy today 


make a_ decision, 


based on my observation of the situ 


tion in Israel — is the need for 
prompt decision. I can see no real al 
ternative to a decision that would 
reassure Israel regarding its inde 
pendence and security by arms, 
strictly limited to legitimate self-de 
fense—in the first instance. Only in 
this way can the path to Arab-Israeli 
peace across the bridge of regional 
economic and social interest again be 
opened. I believe there can be no 
other conclusion because the alterna 
tive is either surrender to the Com 
munists or appeasement. Should we 
allow the Communists to show the 
Arab states how to liquidate Israel, 
we will have guaranteed a vast in 
crease in Communist prestige in the 
Middle East, and perhaps even the 
creation of new Communist satel 
lites there. And yield we never will; 
appeasement, as we have learned 
since Munich, is only the first step 
before admitting defeat. 

All this presents a serious situa 
tion to the people of our country. 

When we get into extremely com 
plex and difficult political situations 
internationally, when there is a tre 
mendous conflict of interests or 
when there are very complex con 
siderations on one side and the other, 
our country has inevitably made a 
moral decision. 

It would be an act unworthy of 
our country to allow Israel to go 
down the drain. 

Hence, we should decide for say 
ing Israel in our national interest 
because it is the moral decision. And 
so, let us do it in time—fully, de 


liberately and effectively. 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


| & Does U.S. Have a Stake in Asia? 


Tension mounts again over the off 
shore islands of Quemoy and Matsu. 
Formosa is once more in the head 
lines. Congressional leaders weigh 
the Eisenhower Administration’s 
proposals for long-.erm aid to the na 
tions of Asia, and debate whether 


aid should be giv only to nations 


which are commuite i to our side or 
to “neutrals” as well 
These and 


many < ier items in 


the news show how great and varied 


Asia. This 


stake has three main aspects 


is the American stake 
secur 
ty, economic interest and humani 
tarian concern. 

First, the United States regards 
certain strategic areas of Asia essen 
tial for the preservation of this coun 
try’s military security. The most im 
portant of these areas are Formosa, 
now ruled by the Nationalist Chi 
nese regime of Chiang Kai-shek; 


Korea, 


which receive American military and 


Japan and South both of 


economic aid; the Philippines, Thai 


Asian 
members of SEATO; and Indochina, 


land and Pakistan, the three 


where French soldiers are still Sta 
tioned but which relies on the Unit 
ed States primarily for military and 


economic assistance, 


Formosa Again an Issue 


Of all 


mains the most 


these areas, Formosa re 
controversial. In an 
exchange of statements during mid 
January, Peiping renewed its claim 
to Formosa, which it calls Taiwan; 
drew a distinction between the status 
of Formosa, which it regards as a 
domestic Chinese question, and in 
ternational tension, which it claims 
is created by Washington’s sypport 
of Chiang Kai-shek; and refused to 


torego the right to use force, if nex 


Che 


United ‘States, for its part, declared 


essary, to recover Formosa. 


that Formosa historically had never 
been a part of China; that Peiping 
renounce the use »| 


was ready to 


force only if it first obtained the 
goals for which it would use force 


American 


prisoners still in China as blackmail 


and that it was using 
to achieve its ends. 


The 


States in 1956, as it had been in 1955 


main issue for the United 
was whether this country should re 
linquish the offshore islands of Que 
Matsu, 


belong to mainland China, as 


moy and which admittedly 


suy 
gested by some of our staunchest al 
lies, Britain and Canada, and there 
by rally world opinion to our side 
Formo i 


in case we had to defend 


against an assault by Peiping; « 
fend these islands and face the 
left alone ! 


that we might he we 


brink into all-out 
China. The 


this soul 


should Zo over the 


war with Communist 


dificulty of answering 
searching question was increased by 


Mr. Dulles’ Life 


that the j 


the revelation, in 
magazine article 
atomic weapons against Peiping had 
been considered by the Administra 
tion on three previous occasions—a 
prospect which might further alarm 
For 


alterna 


and alienate our allies. From 


mosan sources came another 
tive 


States, 


the proposal that the United 


in conformity with its demo 


cratic tradition, should organize a 


plebiscite to ascertain the wishes of 


the native Formosans, who consti 


tute over 6 million of the island 


present 8.5 million population 


Jehind the Formosa controver 


looms the unresolved tion 


hould 


que 
States 


recognize Peiping as the government 


whether the United 


ot mainland China and/or Accept its 
nited Nations. 


Whatever tl n of the 


this 


idmuission to. th 


ary 
ments pro 
there is ho pl 

resolved ih anh cle 


It should 


that the 


tion year, 


be noted he VCvVvel con 


’ , 
apdoutl hina whi nh domi 


troversy 


nated 


foreign | y debates for six 


years and pl 1 an important part 


in the 19 tion campaign, has 


now taded i 


political issue, a 
pointed out by William S. White in 


The New York 


« 


Times on January 


Trade and Aid 


The »¢ ond spect ol the 


an stake in Asi 


Ameri 


onomic inter 


cst ! | om ict to our own 


need lor 


ted 


(althoug 


intere posing ot 


Our urpluse in 


Asian 


COUNTIES ), to raw 


our need tor 


materials iree-quarters ol the ma 


terials we tockpiling come from 
inderde 


trie } \ them in 


" | 
CCONOMICALY c oped coun 


Asia) 


thi ontinent 


ind our 
now 
in world strategy 

nd thereby if 1 
hoped, poli tabilit 


ur all 


particular! South Kore 


the Philipy { need 


‘ ind 


good ind mar 


kets whicl non4<lommu 


i ulable If 


tain acce to the c 


good ind market 


their ecot 
ind the d 


internal Communist 


Corrie 

would deteriorate 

igitation would 

Jay mm first of 

c their 

la there 

trength of icoun 
potential enemy 

ided viev 


wut 


reflected in the Declaration of Wash- 
ington signed by the United States 
and Britain on February 1,*in which 
the two Western powers warned 
Asian nations against looking to 
Moscow for economic as well as po- 
litical help, yet at the same time in- 
dicated their intention to ease world 
trade with Communist China, ur- 
gently needed by Malaya, Japan, 
Ceylon and Indonesia. 

Washington believes it is in the 
interest of the United States to give 
economic aid to the Asian nations so 
that they can develop and modernize 
their economies as rapidly as pos- 
sible and become less vulnerable to 
offers of aid and trade by Russia and 
Communist China. And since “neu- 
tralist’” countries like India oppose 
communism at home, and under 
could _ be- 
come showcases of what democracy 


favorable circumstances 
can do for underdeveloped countries, 
the that 


economic aid should continue to be 


Administration contends 
given to “uncommitted” countries of 
Asia. 

The United States, however—and 
in this the government reflects pub- 
lic sentiment—does not think about 
Asia solely in terms of military se 
curity and economic interest. It 
thinks also about the human prob- 
lems at stake—the poverty, disease, 
illiteracy and social maladjustments 
of millions of human beings who, 


for a variety of historic circum- 


stances, of which 


Western coloni- 
alism was one, have been left far 
behind in the 20th-century march 
toward improved welfare. The Unit 
ed States, which 


has_ traditionally 


opposed colonialism, feels a genuine 


desire to improve the lot of Asia’s 


millions. 


Vera Micueces Dean 


FPA Bookshelf 


Unrrep States Foreign Poricy 


In The New Dimensions of Peace (New 
York, Harper, 1955, $4.50) Chester Bowles, 
former American Ambassador to India, pre 
wealth of constructive 
strengthening our foreign policy 
serve to be widely 


sents a ideas for 
which cde 
1956 de 
bates about this nation’s future course. Les 
ter B. Pearson, Canada’s secretary of state 
for external affairs, speaks out frankly in 
a friendly spirit about United States-Cana 
dian relations 

Democracy in 

N.}., Princeton 
$2.75), 
lectures 


discussed in 


and common 
u orld Politics 

University Press, 1955, 
Stafford Little 
he gave at that university in 1955 
Secretary of State Acheson 
gives a sober yet deeply felt account of his 
stewardship in A Democrat Looks at His 
Party (New York, Harper, 1955, $3.00), in 
which he problems of 
the diplomat in a 
of these 
and Pearson share a profound faith in the 
capacities of democracy 
nuclear age 


problems in 
(Princeton, 


which contains the 
Former 


Dean 


frankly discusses the 
ociet In 
problems, Acheson 


democrat 


spite Bow le 


to function in the 
as contrasted with the pessi 
mistic conclusions of Walter Lippmann in 
The Public Philosophy (Bo 
1955, $3.50). 


ton, Little 

The story of how the United States as 
sumed the responsibilities of world leader 
ship is told in two useful volumes—The 
Fifteen Weeks (New York, Viking, 195 
$3.75), in which Joseph M. Jone 
of the State Department, recounts the d« 


s, former! 


cisions which culminated in the Truman 


Doctrine; and The Marshall Plan and Its 


(Ithaca, N.’ ornel 
Pre 1955, % n 
which Harry Bayard 
the Far East and in Europe with 
vl A, prepared for the Go 
Affairs Institute 


Veanin iVerst 
! g Ur rsit 
exhaustive stuc 
who worked in 


UNRRA 


ernmenta 


Price 


(GREAT BRITAIN 


British Political 
of Power 


Parties: The 


Within the 


Distribution 
Conservative and 
Robert T. McKenzic 
Martin’s Press, 195 


Labour Parties, by 

New York, St 

Dr. McKenzie, a ¢ 
caches at the | 


inadian scholar who 
ondon School of Economics, 


inalyzes the structure and functions of the 


Conservative and Labor parties, the distri 
bution of power within them and the role 
Although the author be 


there is plenty of 


of their leaders 


lheves scope for the re 


former, he feels these mass parties play an 


important part in the life of Britain and 


fear, destroy the 


1 
people 


parhamentary 


will not, as some 
eflectiveness of the system 


of government 


Social Security he 
wealth, by onald 
York, de Graff, 1954 
Dr Mendelsohn, 


Commonw 


British Common 
Mendelsohn. New 
$7.00 


a member of the 


Aus 


tralhan ealth civil service, com 


pares the social security systems in Britain 


Ze al and 


ecurit in 


Canada, Australia and New 


the ¢ 


and 


traces volution of social 


these countries 


He points out 


during the past 50 years 


defects in the | 


systems ana 
uggests possible wa of improvement 
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